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Propertius with an English Translation. By H. E. 
Butler (Loeb Classical Library). New York: 
The Macmillan Co. (1912). $1.50. 

Propertius Translated. By J. S. Phillimore. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press (1906). $1.00. 

Propertius has been much favored by English 
scholars in recent years, and the authors of these two 
translations are well known to students of Propertius 
as being among those who have had most to do 
with our poet. Butler is particularly known for his 
annotated edition, Phillimore for his text and sepa- 
rately published index. 

Many have thought that the volumes of the Loeb 
series are too expensive, and this is certainly true 
of the Propertius. From the aesthetic standpoint it 
is a fairly good-looking book when we take it by 
itself, but by the side of the Oxford translation it 
looks unutterably cheap, for the latter is a really 
beautiful book, fully what we expect of the Claren- 
don Press. Yet it costs but $1.00, while the other 
volume costs $1.50. It is true that the latter con- 
tains the text also, but if the Oxford University 
Press were to bind in one volume Phillimore's trans- 
lation and his text, its directors would certainly not 
charge more than $1.50 for it, and probably less. 
Everything considered Butler's book should cost 
about "5 cents. 

The introduction to Phillimore's translation con- 
sists of a gem-like little essay on the art of transla- 
tion. Butler's introduction gives a brief sketch of 
Propertius's life, in which rather too much space is 
given to a discussion of the poet's name and birth- 
place and none at all to his literary style. There is a 
short bibliographical note which contains several 
errors. The first printed edition of Propertius is 
said to be Beroaldo's, of 1487. There were a half- 
dozen before it, beginning with 1472. To say that 
Palmer's edition appeared since Baehrens's is mis- 
leading, for Butler implies that Palmer used Baeh- 
rens's book. Both appeared in 1880, and neither 
mentions the other. Lachmann's 1829 edition is not, 
as Butler states, one of the "older commentaries 
which will on the whole be found most useful", for 
the simple reason that it contains no commentary 
at all. My copy of Plessis, Etudes Critiques <Butler 
omits this word> sur Properce, bears the date 1884 
(not 1886). Sellar's well-known book on Horace 
and the Elegiac Poets is given a new title, Roman 
Poetry under Augustus. The titles of Teuffel's his- 
tory of Roman literature and of treatises by Solbisky 
and Postgate are also inaccurately given. These are 
small matters, but they give evidence of haste, and 
that is why I mention them. 

In comparing the translations (both of which are 
in prose) it is only fair to remember that Butler's 
work is intended merely as a help in reading the 



original, while Phillimore's is more pretentious. Let 
us take a few favorite passages. 

1.1. 1-2: Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis, 
contactum nullis ante cupidinibus. 

(B) Ah! woe is me! 'twas Cynthia first ensnared 
me with her eyes ; till then my heart had felt no 
passion's fire. 

(P) Cynthia was the first woman that made me the 
poor captive of her eyes when hitherto no touch 
of desire had reached me. 

1.8.27: His erat! hie iurata manet! 

(B) She never went! She has sworn and she 
remains! 

(P) Here she was and here she is pledged to 
remain ! 

1.8.41-42: Sunt igitur Musae ; . . . Cynthia rara 
mea est! 

(R) The Muses then are maids of might; . . . 
peerless Cynthia is my own. 

(P) So there are Muses; . . . Cynthia the incom- 
parable is mine ! 

3.1 1.57-58: Septem urbs alta iugis, toto quae prae- 
sidet orbi, 
femineas timuit territa Marte minas. 

(B) The city high-throned on the seven hills, the 
queen of all the world, was terrified by a 
woman's might and feared her threats ! 

(P) The tall city on the Seven Hills, who thrones 
paramount over the whole world, felt the alarms 
of war and trembled at a woman's menace! 

4.1 1.73-76: Nunc tibi commendo communia pignora 
natos : 
haec cura et cineri spirat inusta meo. 
Fungere maternis vicibus, pater: ilia 

meorum 
omnis erit collo turba ferenda tuo. 

(B) And now to thee, Paullus, I commend our 
children, the common pledges of our love: this 
care yet lives deep-burned even into mine 
ashes. Father, 'tis thine to fill the mother's 
room ; thy neck alone must bear all my chil- 
dren's throng. 

(P) Now I commit the children to you, the gages 
of our union : my tender thought for them 
breathes yet, burned into my very ashes. You, 
their father, must play a mother's part by them : 
all that little company of mine must now be 
carried on your neck. 

A comparison of these passages and many others 
seems to me to show that Phillimore's translation is 
as a whole more faithful and gives a far better idea 
of Propertius's genius, with all its peculiarities, while 
Butler's is much freer, more colorless and monoton- 
ous, and, at the same time, smoother and more even. 
Phillimore seems to have searched long for just the 
right word, Butler seems to have taken the right one 
if it was handy, and, if not, the next best. Butler 
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strives to avoid prosiness by a plentiful use of 
"thotis", Phillimore avoids it without them. Yet 
Butler at times is better than Phillimore, — e. g. in the 
beautiful little elegy about the painter's conception 
of Cupid as a boy (2.12.13-17) : "In me his darts 
stick fast, for me he still wears the form of a boy ; 
but of a truth he has lost his wings, for nowhither, 
alas ! flies he forth from my bosom, and tireless he 
wages war within my blood". I have also gained the 
impression that Butler is often more sensitive to 
the word order. 

In an author like Propertius there are bound to be 
many differences of opinion on details. In these I 
seem to agree with Phillimore more often than with 
Butler. A very few comments of various sorts will 
be of help in judging the two books. The list 
could easily be enlarged. In 1.2.2 (and elsewhere) 
for Coa veste, Butler gives "Coan silk", Phillimore, 
"muslin of Cos". In 1.8.23, nautas rogitare citatos, 
I prefer Phillimore. "to summon and question the 
sailors", to Butler, "to question the marines as they 
hurry by". In 1.8.28, assiduas non tulit ilia preces, 
Phillimore is better than Butler: "She could not 
away with my unceasing prayers", as against "She 
turned a deaf ear to his persistent prayers". Philli- 
more's translation in 1.8.46 is obscure, to say the 
least: "there's a brave boast that shall not disown 
my grey hairs". In 1. 19.19 (a difficult line) it took 
me some time to understand Butler's "and like love 
long mayst thou that livest feel" (it would be better 
to say 'a like love'). In 1. 19.22 Butler's translation 
serves as well for the reading which he rejects as 
for the one which he adopts. In 1.21.3 Butler's text 
reads quid, but he translates it as if it were qui 
(the reading of some MSS), and likewise juggles 
freely with the punctuation. In 2.4.16, Phillimore's 
"a dozen times" is artistically, even if not mathe- 
matically, nearer Propertius's deciens than is Butler's 
"three times three". In 2.12.6, fecit et humano corde 
volare deum, I feel sure that Phillimore is wrong 
and Butler»(if I understand him) is right: "make this 
human-hearted god to fly" (P.) ; "made him flit about 
the hearts of men" (B.). In 2.23.14 Butler breaks 
away from the punctuation of his text and changes 
the meaning considerably. In 2.29.41 Butler repeats 
the translation given in his annotated edition, for- 
getting that he had changed his text from custode 
to custos. In 3.10.8 Butler's "the rock that is Niobe" 
is a very happy rendering of Niobae lapis. In 
4.1 1.77 Butler's "kiss their tears away" contains an 
idea not in the original. In 4.11.82, somnia in faciem 
credita saepe meant, Phillimore's translation "the 
dreams which often by faith take on my features" is 
exquisite. 

In Butler's book there is an index of names in which 
the information thought necessary for an understand- 
ing of the text is given. Occasionally the information 
is too scanty: e.g. under Tyndaridae it should be 



stated that Castor and Pollux were a constellation. 

In a word I prefer Phillimore. 
University of Pittsburgh. B. L. UllMAN. 



The Cults of Ostia. By Lily Ross Taylor. Bryn 
Mawr College Monographs; Monograph Series 
Volume XI. Bryn Mawr (1912). Pp. 98. 

In an Introduction of twelve pages the author sets 
forth briefly "those facts in the history of the city 
which are essential to the understanding of such a 
study". Concerning the founding of Ostia, tradi- 
tionally held to have been founded and established 
as a colony by Ancus Martius, it is stated (3) that 
"the sum of our knowledge is that before the end of 
the third century B.C. a legend was current to the 
effect that the city of Ostia was founded several 
centuries before, though not certainly as a colony". 
The presence of salt works near the Tiber's mouth 
does not seem a sufficient cause for the establishing 
of a colony there, and "it is difficult to believe that 
Rome for commercial reasons could have founded a 
colony of citizens at the Tiber's mouth long before 
the third century" (5). The conclusion is that a 
little while before 300 B.C. Rome "saw the desira- 
bility of safeguarding her commerce and her natural 
harbor by placing a colony of citizens at the mouth 
of the Tiber" (7). 

Under the Republic and the Empire Ostia was the 
chief port for grain, but it was probably not an im- 
portant place before the time of Claudius. After the 
construction of Trajan's Port Ostia proper became 
an important city, inhabited largely by the middle and 
lower classes. Most of the evidence for the re- 
ligious history of the place comes from the second 
and third centuries A.D. The dissertation excludes 
Christianity from consideration. 

Chapter I (14-45) treats of the cults of the Greek 
and the Roman gods, "taken up so far as possible 
in order of the probable date of their establishment 
and, when this has not been possible, in order of 
importance." (14); Chapter II (46-56) takes up the 
cult of the Emperors ; Chapter III (57-93) deals with 
the cults of the Oriental gods. In accordance with 
the principle of arrangement just quoted chapter I 
takes up in order Vulcan, the Capitoline Triad, Castor 
and Pollux. Liber Pater, Venus, Fortuna, Ceres, 
Spes, Pater Tiberinus, Genius Coloniae Ostiensium, 
Hercules. Silvanus, Gods of Collegia, and Minor 
Cults. 

The pontifex Volcani et aedium sacrarum was the 
chief religious officer of Ostia; there were also 
praetores and aediles sacris Volcani faciundis who 
may have been officials of the village which the 
author thinks probably existed near the site of 
Ostia prior to the foundation of the colony. 

In honor of Castor and Pollux annual games were 
celebrated at Ostia by the populus Romanus under the 



